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que Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester, is one of the most profitable 
of periodical publications. The April 
number is an eminently satisfactory example 
of this. Professor Pear’s ingenious and 
metrative account of ‘The Place of 
magery in Mental Processes’; Dr. Lewis’s 
‘Anniversary Service for Blanche, Duchess 
of Lancaster’; Mr. W. H. V. Reade’s fine 
and suggestive essay on ‘ Dante’s Preparation 
for the Divine Comedy,’ and Dr. Fish’s dis- 
cussion of Kingship in Sumerian Civilisa- 
tion may illustrate the variety of its contents. 
The Editor contributes a history of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester; after this the first 
lace is given to an essay entitled ‘ Richard 

lle and a Bishop: a Vindication,’ in 
which, by study of circumstance and context, 
Dr, E. J. F. Arnould shows that the words 
in Rolle’s Melos Amoris ‘‘ heremita contra 
episcopum ’’ are by no means, as they have 
been represented to be, indication that the 
writer was in rebellion against his bishop. 
Not only is it rather astonishing that such 
an interpretation should ever have been 
placed upon them; it is also, as the writer 
makes clear, not improbable that by ‘‘ epis- 
copus’’ St. Anselm is intended—that is to 
say, not a contemporary at all. Dr. 
Arnould has some further useful remarks on 
the orthodoxy of Rolle’s contention that the 
contemplative life in solitude is, of all lives 
on earth, the highest. Professor Charlton, in 
a lengthy but most interesting study of 
Shakespeare’s so-called ‘‘ Dark comedies,” 
argues first, that these, with all their cynic- 
ism and nastiness, contain characters, reflec- 
tions and modifications of the original plot 
which bear witness to benignity, human sym- 








pathy, and a sense of the worth of life in 
their author; and next, that they should be 
placed between the creation of Falstaff and 
the creation of the happier comedies, as tran- 
sition from ‘‘ niielien comedy ’’ to the 
comedy of common sense and charity which 
finds its most perfect embodiment in Rosa- 
lind, Viola, and Beatrice. 


A NEW number of the Journal of the 

British Society of Master Glass-Painters 
is always a great pleasure to receive, and the 
new one (April, 1937) which has just come 
to our hands, takes its place with the best of 
its predecessors. We were particularly inter- 
ested in Canon Milner-White’s sketch of 
William Jay Bolton (1816-1884), noteworthy 
on so many counts. He was early an accom- 
plished draughtsman, and while still in his 
teens made a great drawing of the city of 
Bath, now at the Bath Museum. Emigrating 
with his family to New York, after study at 
the New York Academy and some months 
in Europe, he created the glass—remarkable 
for its vigour and freedom, at a period when 
work of this kind was low—in the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn. Returning to 
England, he married, and on the loss of his 
wife took Holy Orders, distinguishing him- 
self while at Cambridge preparing for this 
by winning the University Hulsean Prize for 
an essay on ‘ The Evidences of Christianity 
from the Early Fathers.’ At St. John’s, 
Stratford Broadway, he distinguished him- 
self by his gallantry during a plague epi- 
demic; and at St. James’s, Bath—where he 
had hoped for some chance to occupy himself 
somewhat with art again—by the cleansing of 
a sink of the city within a stone’s throw of 
his church, a contest in which he triumphed 
“after an indescribably stern and unpleasant 
battle,’’? which, in effect, lost him his life. 
Some small details of work of his in glass 
have come, as Canon Milner-White explains, 
to be preserved in King’s College Chapel. 
The Rev. Christopher Woodforde, F.S.A., 
contributes an excellent article on a group of 
fourteenth-century Jesse windows, which, he 
argues, may be reasonably considered to have 
come from one centre of glass-painting. Our 
correspondent Mr. Ernest A. Kent, F.S.A., 
throws light on the John Christopher Hampp, 
of Norwich, who. in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, busied himself a good deal in the 
importation of ancient French and German 
stained glass. Mr. H. Mordaunt Rogers con- 
tinues his account of Painted and Stained 
Glass from the Sixteenth Century to the 
present day. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE BAB BALLADS BY TITLES. 
HE ‘ Bab Ballads ’ of W. S. Gilbert, in one 


torm or another, that is to say, as pub- 
lished serially, in collected editions, in book 
selections, or as the basis of the operas, are 
far and away the best known body of 
humorous verse in the English language. 
That makes it strange to read the criticism of 
the first book edition of the ‘ Br'lads,’ which 
appeared in the Athenaeum of 1869, where it 
was declared that they were ‘‘ the dreariest 
and dullest fun we have ever met with.’’ On 
the occasion of the Gilbert centenary I 
printed in ‘N. and Q.’ (clxxi. 344-348) a 
chronological list of one hundred Bab Ballads, 
which showed Gilbert’s activity week by week, 
month by month and year by year. 

Since that time I have been able—largely 
through the help of Mr. Townley Searle, who 
edited (33) ‘ Lost Bab Ballads’ in 1932, and 
who has made a collection, still awaiting a 
publisher, of further unreprinted Ballads— 
to add forty-three more, bringing up the list to 
one hundred and forty-three, of which only 
eighty were printed in any of the book edi- 
tions. It is still doubtful, however, whether 
the one hundred and forty-three accounts for 
Gilbert’s complete output, which is very dif- 
ficult to trace. I may note that the first 
Ballad (‘ Ballad of a Chelsea Beauty Queen ’) 
appeared in the Comic News on July 25, 
1863, and the last (‘ Eheu Fugaces’) in a for- 
gotten monthly magazine, the Dark Blue, in 
April, 1872. The first Ballad in Fun, ‘ The 
Lay of a Chelsea Knight,’ appeared simul- 
taneously with the first Ballad he ever pub- 
lished, that in the Comic News on July 25, 
1863. The last Ballad in Fun, namely ‘ Old 
Paul and Old Tim,’ appeared on Jan. 28, 
1871, numbered ‘‘ 85,’’ although another 
“© 85,”7 ‘The Wise Policeman,’ appeared in 
the issue of Oct. 22, 1870. These one hundred 
and forty-three Ballads represent nine years’ 
work, and may be taken as Gilbert’s appren- 
ticeship as a writer of lyrics: he never would 
have used the senseless word ‘‘ number.’’ 

The additional forty-three Ballads afford the 
opportunity of arranging the series alpha- 
betically in terms of titles. It is curious 


that such an arrangement was not done in 
any of the book editions till 1932, when the 
‘Plays and Poems of W. S. Gilbert’ was 





published Random House, New York, an 
omnibus volume which also indexed the first 
lines of the Ballads. The alphabetical list 
presented here has the advantage not only 
of giving all the one hundred and forty-two 
Ballads, but of stating the book editions jn 
which they were reprinted, or as_ they 
appeared with music, or were transmogrified 
in the Savoy librettos. 

From first to last the Ballads have been 
printed in six book editions, while some of 
those not so reprinted by Gilbert himself have 
appeared in three other books. The list of 
editions is as follows: 


1869: 44 ballads reprinted in ‘The “ Bab” 
Ballads.’ 

1873: 35 ballads reprinted in ‘ More “ Bab” 
Ballads.’ 

1878: 50 ballads reprinted in ‘The “ Bab” 
Ballads.’ 

1882: 73 ballads reprinted in 
Ballads.’ 

1898: 80 ballads reprinted in ‘The “ Bab” 
Ballads.’ 

1923: 6 ballads reprinted for the first time in 
“W. 5S. Gilbert’ by Sidney Dark and Rowland 
Grey (pp. 241-250). 

1929: 10 lost ballads reprinted in the ‘ Story 
of Gilbert and Sullivan ’ by Isaac Goldberg (pp. 
88-101). 

1932: 86 ballads reprinted in ‘Plays and poems 
of W. S.. Gilbert’ with a preface by Deems 
Taylor, New York: Random House; 8vo.: pp. 
Ix+128: contains 14 Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas: three other plays: with the illustra- 
tions to the ballads. The preface by Deems 
Taylor dated Hunting Ridge, Connecticut, 
occupies pp. xiii-lx: he analyses the ballads 
minutely xxi-xxix. 

1932: 33 ballads reprinted in ‘ Lost Bab 
Ballads,’ edited by Townley Searle. 

The 1898 edition of the Ballads contained 
eighty-seven lyrics from the operas, and it 
is interesting to note Gilbert’s preferences: 


‘The “ Bab” 


* Yeoman of the ‘ Mikado’ 
Guard ’ 10 ‘Trial By Jury’ 
* Tolanthe ’ 9 ‘* Pinafore’ 


‘ Pirates ’ 
“Grand Duke’ 
* Mountebanks ’ 
“ Sorcerer ” 


* Patience ’ 

“ Utopia ’” 

* Gondoliers ’ 
* Ruddigore ’” 

It may be noted that quite recently Miss 
Nancy McIntosh, formerly of the Savoy, and 
for so long close companion of the late Lady 
Gilbert, presented to the British Museum the 
original sketches, 197 in number, which Gil- 
bert made for the Bab Ballads. 

‘A and B, or the Sensation Twins ’—Fun, 
Nov. 2, 1867: vi. 77. Reprinted by Gold- 
berg, 1929, and Searle, 1932. : ae 

‘The Alchemist and the Arithmetician — 
Fun, Mar. 26, 1870: xi. 26: unsigned ; illus 
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trated, but not by Bab. The same issue con- 
tained ‘ Damon v. Pythias ’ (q.v.). 

‘Annie Protheroe, a legend of Stratford- 
leBow ’—F'un, Oct, 24, 1868: viii. 65. Re- 
printed 1873, 1876, 1882, 1898, with all the 
drawings changed. Set to music by A. W. 
Beecham, 1931. Utilised in ‘The Yeomen 
of the Guard,’ 1888, and partly in ‘The 
Gondoliers.’ 

‘At a Pantomime: by a bilious one ’— 
Fun, Dec. 28, 1867: vi. 165. Reprinted 1869, 
1876, 1898, drawings unchanged. 

‘ Babbage, a burlesque ’—Comic News, Aug. 
15, 1863: i. 38 (First Series). 

‘ Babette’s Love ’—Fun, Aug. 24, 1867: v. 
247. Reprinted 1869, 1882, 1898. Set to 
music by A. W. Beecham, 1931. 

‘The Baby’s Vengeance ’—F'un, Jan, 16, 
1869: viii. 188. Reprinted 1873, 1876, 1882, 
1898, with three drawings changed and one 
added. Set to music by A. W. Beecham, 
1931, Utilised in ‘H.M.S. Pinafore,’ 1878. 

‘Baines Carew, Gentleman ’—Fun, Nov. 
30, 1867: vi. 124. Reprinted 1869, 1876, 
1882, 1898. 

‘Ballad of a Chelsea Queen of Beauty ’— 
Comic News, July 25, 1863: i. 9. 

‘Ballad of the Jimjams.’ ‘Ballad of a 
Noble Duke.’ ‘ Ballad of Plighted Love.’ 
These three ballads, written for ‘ The Mounte- 
banks,’ were not set to music owing to the 
death of Alfred Cellier, the composer. They 
were first printed in a ‘‘ tipped in form” 
now very rare, in the first edition of the 
libretto of ‘The Mountebanks,’ which was 
produced at the Lyric Theatre, Jan, 4, 1892. 
These are not strictly Bab Ballads. 

‘Ballad of Polly Hopkins ’"—Fun, Jan. 4, 
1868; vi. 175. 

‘The ‘‘ Bandoline ’’ Player ’—Fun, Aug. 
22, 1868: vii. 246, illustrated. Reprinted by 
Dark, 1923, with three illustrations: and in 
the Random House (New York) edition, 1932. 

‘Barcarole ’—Fun, Dec. 9, 1865: ii. 127. 

‘The Baron of Klopfzetterheim, or the 
beautiful Bertha, and the bold bad brothers 
of Bonn ’—Fun, Mar. 19, 26: April 2, 9, 
16; vi, 8-9, 18, 21, 38, 48. 1864: (First 
Series) containing 429 lines, it was reprinted 
by Searle, 1932, pp. 1-14. 

‘Ben Allah Achmet: or the Fatal Tum ’— 
Fun, Sept. 28, 1867: vi. 25. Reprinted 1869, 
1882, 1898, drawings unchanged. 

‘The Bishop and the Busman ’—Fun, Aug. 
17, 1867: v. 238. Reprinted 1869, 1882, 
1898, with drawings changed. 

‘The Bishop of Rum-ti-Foo ’—Fun, Nov. 
16, 1867: vi. 104. Reprinted 1869, 1876, 





— 1898. Set to music by A. W. Beecham, 
1931. 

‘ The Bishop of Rum-ti-Foo Again ’—Fun, 
May 8, 1869: ix. 85: ‘‘ No. 68."" Reprinted 
1875, 1876, 1882, 1898, drawings unchanged. 

‘ Blabworth-cum-Talkington ’ — Fun, June 
20, 1868: vii. 153. Reprinted by Goldberg, 
1929, and Searle, 1932. 

‘Bob Polter’—Fun, Feb. 29, 1868: vi. 
260-1. Reprinted 1869, 1876, 1882, 1898, 
with one drawing changed. Set to music by 
A. W. Beecham, 1931. 

‘ Boulogne ’—Fun, Sept. 12, viii. 
Reprinted by Searle, 1932. Gilbert contri- 
buted fourteen Bab drawings to a picture 
sketch, ‘Mr. Pip and Mr. Pop’ in the same 
issue, 

‘ A Boulogne Table d’hote; to the air, ‘‘ He 
vowed that he would. never leave her ’?’ — 
Tom Hood’s Comic Annual, 1868, p. 78. One 
of ‘A Batch of [Three] Ballads,’ signed 
W. S. Gilbert. 

‘Brave Alum Bey ’—Fun, Sept. 19, 1868; 
villi, 16. Reprinted 1873, 1882, 1898, with 
one drawing slightly changed. Set to music 
by A. W. Beecham, 1931. 

“The Bumboat Woman’s Story ’"—Fun, 
April 9, 1870: x. 145: ‘‘ No. 81.’’ Reprinted 
1873, 1876, 1882, 1898, all drawings slightly 
changed. Set to music by A. W. Beecham, 
1931. Utilised in ‘H.M.S. Pinafore,’ 1878. 

‘ Byron at Drury ’—Fun, Oct. 24, 1863: 
v. 54, with drawing at p. 101 (First Series). 

‘The Captain and the Mermaids ’—Fun, 
Nov. 7, 1868: viii. 85. Reprinted 1873, 1876, 
1882, 1898, drawings unchanged. 

‘Captain Reece ’—Fun, Feb. 8, 1868: vi. 
221. This was clearly a great favourite of 
Gilbert, who reprinted it as the first item of 
the book editions of 1869, 1876, 1882 and 1898, 
with two additional drawings. Captain 
Reece, of H.M.S. Mantelpiece, who had 
‘* sisters, cousins, aunts and nieces,” was the 
inspirer of ‘H.M.S, Pinafore’ (1878): was 
made into a cantata by Arthur Burton, 1902, 
and was set to music by A. W. Beecham, 1931. 

‘ The Cattle Show: the half crown day by a 
Very Heavy Swell: the shilling day by a 
Very Low Fellow ’—Fun, Dec. 12, 1863: 
iv. 121. 

‘Christmas Chimes in Various Climes ’— 
Fun, Dec. 26, 1863: v. 141 (First Series). 

‘Crinoline on the Ice’ — Fun, Jan. 16, 
1864: v. 174 (First Series). Reprinted by 
Goldberg, 1929. 

‘ Croquet in anticipation: by a young lady’ 
—Fun, May 4, 1867: v. 77: illustrated by 
Bab. 

‘The Cunning Woman’—Fun, July 285, 


1868 : 
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1868: vii. 205. Reprinted 1873, 1882, 1898, 
with two drawings added. Set to music by 
A. W. Beecham, 1931. 

‘ Damon v. Pythias ’—Fun, Mar. 26, 1870; 
xi. 31: ‘“‘ No. 80.’’ Reprinted 1873, 1882, 
1898, drawings unchanged. 

‘ Disappointment ’—Comic News, Nov. 28, 
1863: i, 155 

‘A Discontented Sugar Broker "—Fun, Dec. 
14, 1867: vi. 137. Reprinted 1869, 1876, 
1882, 1898, drawings unchanged. Set to 
music by A, W. Beecham, 1931. 

‘ Disillusioned, by an ex-Enthusiast ’— 
Fun, July 6, 1867: v. 173. Reprinted 1869, 
1882, 1898. 

‘ Doleful Ballad of Billy Bulky ’—Fun, 
Oct, 29, 1864: vii. 61 (First Series). 

‘Down to the Derby ’—F un, May 28, 1864: 
vi. (First Series). Reprinted by Searle, 


1932. 

‘The Dream ’—Fun, Feb. 27, 1864, v. 242 
(First Series). Reprinted by Goldberg, 
1929. 

‘Eheu! Fugaces’ — The Dark Blue, 
London, April, 1872: iii, 142-3: signed ‘“‘ W. 
S. Gilbert.”” The magazine was edited by 


John Christian Freund (born 1849), son of 
J. C. H. Freund (1808-79), who founded the 
German Hospital at Dalston. Gilbert used 
the title ‘Eheu Fugaces’ for the song from 
‘The Sorcerer,’ ‘‘ Time was when Love and 
I were well acquainted ”’ in the 1898 reprint 
of the Ballads. 

‘Ellen M’Jones Aberdeen ’—Fun, Mar. 21, 
1868: vii. 16. Reprinted 1869, 1876, 1882, 
1898: in the last the drawings were increased 
from three to four and changed. Set to music 
by A. W. Beecham, 1931. Gilbert was in the 
Royal Aberdeenshire Militia 1868-78. 


‘Emily, John, James, and I: a Derby 
Legend ’—Fun, May 29, 1869: ix. 115. ‘‘ No. 


71.”’ Reprinted 1873, 1876, 1882, 1898, with 
three drawings changed and one added. 

‘ Etiquette ’—Graphic Christmas Number, 
1869, p. 6, unsigned and unillustrated. Re- 
printed 1876, 1898, with three illustrations. 
Set to music by A. W. Beecham, 1931. 

‘The Fairy Curate ’—Fun, July 23, 1870: 
xii. 32-3: ‘‘ No. 82.”" Reprinted 1873, 1876, 
1882, 1898, drawings unchanged. Set to 
music by A. W. Beecham, 1931. Utilised in 

‘Tolanthe,’ 1880. 

¢ Fanny and Jenny ’—Fun, Sept. 7, 1867: 
v. 269. Reprinted by Dark, with four illus- 
trations, 1923: and Searle, 1932: and in the 
Random House (New York) edition, 1932. 

‘Ferdinando and Elvira, or the Gentle 
Pieman ’—Fun, Feb. 17, 1866: ii. 229. Re- 





printed 1869, 1876, 1882, 1898; unillustrated 
originally. 

‘First Love’—Fun, Feb, 27, 1869: viii, 
248: ‘‘ No. 63.”’ Re rinted 1873, 1882, 1898, 
w ith two drawings angel and one added, 

‘ The Folly of Brown, by a General Agent’ 
—Fun, Oct. 5, 1867: vi. 35. ‘“ E* “1869, 
1882, 1898. Set to music by A. W. Beecham, 
1931. 

‘The Force of Argument ’—Fun, Dec, 21, 
1867: vi. 149. Reprinted 1869, 1882, 1898, 
with four drawings in 1882 reduced to three, 
which were all changed. 

‘ General Braggs ‘—Comic News, Aug, 22, 
1863, i. 46. 

‘General John’—Fun, June 1, 1867: y 
127: illustrated by Bab. Reprinted 1869, 
1882, 1898, with drawings changed. Utilised 
in ‘ H.M.S. Pinafore,’ 1878. 

‘Gentle Alice Brown ’—Fun, May 2%, 
1868: vii. 111. Reprinted 1869, 1876, 1882, 
1898, with no change in the drawings. Set 
to music by A. W. Beecham, 1931, 

‘The Ghost, the Gallant, the Gael a, the 
Goblin ’—Fun, Mar. 14, 1868: vii. 6. Re. 
printed 1869, 1876, 1882, 1898, with drawings 
unchanged, 

‘ The Ghost to his Ladye Love ’—Fun, Aug, 
14, 1869: ix. 233: illustrated but not by Bab. 
Utilised in ‘ Ruddigore,’ 1887. 

‘A Good Match ’—Fun, Jan. 13, 1866: ii. 
122, unsigned and unillustrated. 

‘Gregory Parable, LL.D.’—Fun, Oct. 3, 
1868: viii. 35. Reprinted 1873, 1882, 1898, 
which illustrated it for the first time. The 
original title was ‘ Doctor Parable, LL.D.’ 

‘The Haughty Actor’—Fun, Mar. 2, 
1869: ix. 31: ‘‘ No, 64”’: the first Bab Bal- 
lad indexed. Reprinted 1873, 1876, 1882, 
1898, drawings unchanged. 

‘ Haunted ’—Fun, Mar. 24, 1866: iii. 12 
Reprinted 1869, 1876, 1882, 1898 ; originally 
unillustrated. 

‘The Hermit ’—Fun, Oct. 17, 1868: viii. 
=. Reprinted by Goldberg, 1929, and Searle, 
1982. 

‘“Hongree and Mahry, a Richardsonian 
melodrama ’—Fun, Nov. 20, 1869: x. 106: 
‘“‘No. 77.” Reprinted 1873, 1876, 1882, 1898, 
with three drawings changed and one added. 

‘Jester James ’—Original publication un- 
traced; in Searle’s ‘ More Lost Ballads,’ not 
yet published. 

*‘ Joe Golightly, or the First Lord’s 
Daughter ’—Fun, Oct. 12, 1867: vi. 54. Re 
printed 1869, 1882, 1898, with two drawings 
changed and one added. Utilised in ‘ H.M.S. 
Pinafore,’ 1878. 
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‘John and Freddy ’—Fun, Aug. 3, 1867: 
y. 222. Reprinted 1869, 1882, 1898, with 
drawings unchanged, 

‘Jopkins’s Ghost, an irregular ballad ’— 
Fun, Aug. 17, 1867: v. 243: illustrated. 

‘King Archibald Naso’ — Fun, May 2, 
1868: vii. 80: signed ‘‘ W.S.G.” 

‘King Borria Bungalee Boo ’—Fun, July 
7, 1866, iii. 167. Reprinted 1869, 1876, 1882, 
1898, with one drawing in 1882 and four 
in 1898. 

‘The King of Canoodle-dum’—Fun, Feb. 
20, 1869: viii. 238: ‘‘ No, 62.’’ Reprinted 
1873, 1876, 1882, 1898, with three drawings 
changed and one added. Set to music by A. 
W. Beecham, 1931. 

‘Ladies of the Lea’—Fun, Oct. 30, 1869: 
x. 75: ‘‘ No. 76.” Reprinted by Goldberg, 
1929, and Searle, 1932. 

‘Lament of the Yeomanry ’—Fun, Mar. 
19, 1864: vi. 1. 

‘The Lay of a Chelsea Knight’ — Comic 
News, July 25, 1863: i. 9. 

‘Lieutenant-Colonel Flare ’—Fun, Oct. 10, 
1868: viii. 46. Reprinted 1873, 1882, 1898, 
with all the drawings changed and one added. 
Utilised in ‘ H.M.S. Pinafore,’ 1878. 

‘The Lie of a Lifetime: or Random Read- 
ings of Traitorous Traits, Past Passages and 
Present Prospects of the Modern Augustus: 
a serious serial in several sections ’—Fun, 
Jan. 16, 23, 30: Feb. 6, 13, 20, 27: Mar. 5, 
19, 26: April 2: June 11: Sept. 10: Nov. 5, 
1864: v. 175, 183, 193, 203, 217, 225, 241, 
263: vi. 7, 19, 27, 124, 263: vii. 73 (First 
Series): with one illustration in each of the 
first six instalments. This is the longest of 
all the Ballads, containing 932 lines, an 
average of nearly 67 lines, the first instal- 
ment, 82 lines, being the longest, and the 
sixth, 44 lines, the shortest. The next 
longest ballad was ‘The Baron of Klopfzet- 
terheim ’ (q.v.) which contained 429 lines and 
appeared in five instalments in 1864. 

‘Little Oliver ’—Fun, Dec. 5, 1868: viii. 
132. Reprinted 1873, 1882, 1898, with all 
the drawings changed. Set to music by A. 
W. Beecham, 1931. Utilised in ‘H.M.S. 
Pinafore,’ 1878. 

‘Lorenzo de Lardy ’—Fun, Aug. 10, 1867: 
v, 225. Reprinted 1869, 1882, 1898, with two 
drawings changed. 

‘Lost Mr. Blake ’—Fun, Nov. 28, 1868: 
viii, 121. Reprinted 1873, 1876, 1882, 1898, 


with the three drawings slightly changed. Set 
to music by A. W. Beecham, 1931. 

“Margate ’"—Fun, Oct. 1867. Reprinted by 
Searle 1932. 





‘The Martinet ’—Fun, Feb. 13, 1869: viii. 
228: ‘‘ No. 61.” Reprinted 1873, 1876, 
1882, 1898, with two drawings changed and 
one added. Made into a cantata by T. 
Arthur Burton, 1906. 

‘ Miseries of the First Night of a New 
Drama ’—Fun, Nov. 19, 1864: vii. 99 (First 
Series), 

“Mr. Morell and the Privy Council Office ’ 
—Fun, April 23, 1864: vi. 52 (First Series) : 
one illustration, signed. 

‘Mister William’—Fun, Feb. 6, 1869: 
viii. 217: first Bab Ballad to be numbered— 
“No, 60.’ Reprinted 1873, 1876, 1882, 1898, 
with three drawings unchanged and one 
added. Set to music by A. W. Beecham, 1931. 

‘The Modest Couple ’—Fun, Aug. 8, 1868: 
vii. 225. Reprinted 1873, 1882, 1898, with 
two drawings changed and one added. Set 
to music by A. W. Beecham, 1931. 

‘My Dream ’—Fun, Mar. 19, 1870: xi. 
15: ‘‘ No. 79.’’ Reprinted 1873, 1876, 1882, 
1898, with two drawings changed and one 
added. 

“The Mystic Selvagee’ — Fun, May 22, 
1869: ix. 112: ‘No. 70.” Reprinted 1873, 
1876, 1882, 1898, with drawings all changed. 
Set to music by A. W. Beecham, 1931. 

“The Nigger’s Petition’ — Comic News, 
Sept. 5, 1863: i. 38. 

* Now and Then ’—Fun, May 18, 1867: x. 
105: unsigned and unillustrated. 

‘ Old Chums ’—Fun, Mar. 17, 1866, iii. 9: 
unsigned and unillustrated. 

‘Old Paul and Old Tim ’—Fun, Jan. 28, 
1871: xiii. 35: “‘ No, 85,”’ really No, 86. Re- 
printed 1873, 1882, 1898. Set to music by A. 
W. Beecham, 1931. 

‘Only a Dancing Girl’ — Fun, June 23, 
1866: iti. 146, illustrated by Bab. Reprinted 
1869, 1876, 1882, 1898, with drawing 
unchanged, 

‘Our Own Pantomime’ — Fun, Jan. 11, 
1868: vi. 182. 

‘ Oxford Circus’ — Comic News, Nov. 28, 
1863: i. 158. 

‘A Pantomime ‘‘ Super ” to his Mask ’— 
Fun, Feb. 24, 1866: ii. 238: illustrated but 
not by Bab. Reprinted 1869, 1876, 1882, 
1898: no illustrations in 1882: one in 1898. 

‘ Pasha Bailey Ben ’—Fun, June 6, 1868: 
vii. 133. Reprinted 1873, 1882, 1898, with 
the drawings unchanged. 

“The Perils of Invisibility’—Fun, Aug. 


20, 1870: xii. 65: ‘* No. 84.’ Reprinted 
1873, 1876. 1882, 1898, with drawings 


unchanged. Set to music by A. W. Beecham, 
1931. 
‘ The Periwinkle Girl ’—Fun, Feb. 1, 1868: 
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vi. 211. Reprinted 1869, 1882, 1898, with 
three drawings added. James Payn, writ- 
ing anonymously in Chambers’ Journal (Aug. 
21, 1869: xlvi. 540) said that ‘ The Peri- 
winkle Girl ’ contains a moral “ not inferior 
to that in ‘Pamela’ and infinitely more 
amusing.’’ Utilised in ‘ Iolanthe,’ 1880. 
‘Peter the Wag’—Fun, April 25, 1868: 


vii, 75. Reprinted 1869, 1876, 1882, 1898: 
drawings unchanged. Set to music by A. W. 
Beecham, 1931. 


‘The Phantom Curate, a fable ’—Fun, 
Jan. 6, 1866: ii. 162: not illustrated. Re- 
printed 1869, 1876, 1882, 1898: two drawings 
in 1882, reduced to one in 1898. 

‘The Phantom Head ’—Fun, Dec. 19, 1868, 
viii. 151. Reprinted by Goldberg, 1929, and 
Searle, 1932. 

‘Phrenology ’—Fun, Aug. 6, 1870, xii. 
45: ‘‘ No. 83.” Reprinted 1873, 1876, 1882, 
1898, with all the drawings changed. 

‘The Policeman’s Beard’—Fun, May 1, 
1869: ix. 75: ‘‘ No, 67.” Reprinted by Gold- 
berg, 1929, in facsimile, and Searle, 1932. 

‘The Precocious Baby: a very true tale. 
To be sung to the air of the ‘‘ Whistling 
Oyster ’’—Fun, Nov. 23, 1867: vi. 113. Re- 
printed 1869, 1876, 1882, 1898. 

‘ Prince il Baleine ’—Fun, Aug. 28, 1869: 
ix, 253. Reprinted by Dark, 1929, with three 
illustrations: by Searle, 1932: and in the 
Random House (New York) edition, 1932. 

‘The Railway Guard’s Song: to the air, 
“Crescendo Gallop ’’’—Tom Hood’s Comic 
Annual, 1868, p. 79: one of ‘A Batch of 
{Three] Ballads,’ signed W. S. Gilbert. 

‘The Reverend Micah Sowls ’—Fun, April 
18, 1868: vii. 65 (mispaged ‘‘56’’). Re- 
printed 1869, 1882, 1898, with four drawings 
in 1882, reduced to three, of which one was 
changed, 

‘The Reverend Rawston Wright ’—Fun, 
April 28, 1866: iii. 67. Reprinted by Gold- 
berg, 1929, and Searle, 1932. 

“The Reverend Simon Magus ’—Fun, Dec. 
5, 1869: x. 215: ‘‘ No. 78.’’ Reprinted 1873, 
1876, 1898, with three drawings changed and 
one added. 

‘The Rival Curates ’—Fun, Oct. 19, 1867: 
vi. 57. Reprinted 1869, 1876, 1882 and 1898, 
with drawings unchanged. Set to music by 
A. W. Beecham, 1931, Utilised in ‘Patience, 
1881. 

‘ The Sailor Boy to his Lass ’—Fun, June 
27, 1868: vii. 163. Reprinted 1873, 1876, 
1882, 1898, with three drawings changed and 
_ added. Set to music by A. W. Beecham, 
1931. 





‘The Scornful Colonel ’—Fun, Sept. 25, 
1869: x, 31: “‘ No. 74.’’ Reprinted by Gold. 
berg, 1929, and Searle, 1932. 

‘The Sensation Captain’—Fun, April 4 
1868: vii. 43. Reprinted 1869, 1882, 1898 
with drawings changed. 

‘Sir Barnaby Bampton Boo’—Fwn, Aug, 
29, 1868: vii. 255. Reprinted 1873, 1882 
1898, with all the drawings changed. Set 
to music by A. W. Beecham, 1931, 

‘Sir Conrad and the Rusty One ’—Fun, 
July 4, 1868: vii. 174. Reprinted by Dark, 
1925, with three illustrations: and in the 
Random House (New York) edition, 1932. 

‘Sir Galahad the Golumptious ’—Fun 
June 15, 1867, v. 149, 

‘Sir Guy the Crusader ’—Fun, June 8, 
1867: v. 139. Reprinted 1869, 1882, 1898, 
with drawings changed. Set to music by A, 
W. Beecham, 1931. 

‘Sir Macklin ’—Fun, Sept. 14, 1867: vi. 
6-7. Reprinted 1869, 1876, 1882, 1898. Set 
to music by A, W. Beecham, 1931. 

‘Sixty-Three and Sixty-Four’ — Fun, 
Jan. 2, 1864: v, 162 (First Series). 

‘Spa’—Comic News. Sept. 26, 1863: 
i. 86. 

‘ The Story of Gentle Archibald, who would 
be a Clown ’—Fun, May 19, 1866, iii. 100-1. 
Reprinted by Dark, 1923, with three illustra- 
tions: by Searle, 1932: and in the Random 
House (New York) edition, 1932. 

“The Story of Prince Agib ’—Fun, May 
16, 1868: vii. 107. Reprinted 1869, 1876, 
1882, 1898, drawings unchanged. 

‘The Surgeon’s Revenge ’—Fun, Feb. 24, 
1866: ii, 232: not illustrated, 

“Tempora Mutantur’—Fun, July 16, 
1865: i. 82. Reprinted 1869, 1882, 1898, with 
two drawings in 1882, reduced to one. Set 
to music by A. W. Beecham, 1931. 

‘Thomas Winterbottom Hance ’—Fun, 
Oct. 26, 1867: vi. 74-5. Reprinted 1869, 
1876, 1882, 1898, with all the drawings 
changed. Set to music by A. W. Beecham, 
1931. 

‘Thomson Green and Harriet Hale (To be 
sung to the Air of ‘‘ An ’Orrible Tale ”’) '— 
Fun, Feb. 22, 1868: vi. 242. Reprinted 1869, 
1882, 1898, drawings unchanged. 

‘The Three Bohemian Ones ’—Fun, April 
10, 1869, ix. 51: ‘‘ No, 66.’ Reprinted by 
Dark, 1923, with four illustrations: by 
Searle, 1932: and in the Random House 
(New York) edition, 1932. 

‘The Three Kings of Chickerbaroo ’’—Fun, 
Jan. 18, 1868: vi. 191. Reprinted 1869, 
1882, 1898, with two drawings changed. Set 
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to music by A. W. Beecham, 1931. 

‘A Tilt at the Tournament ’—Comic News, 
Aug. 1, 1863: i. 11, 

‘To a Little Maid by a Policeman ’"—Fun, 
Jan, 6, 1866: ii. 167. Reprinted 1876, 1898. 

‘To my Absent Husband ’—Punch, Oct. 4, 
1865, xlix, 151, with an illustration by Bab. 
Reprinted by Goldberg, 1929. Bab made six 
illustrations for a little prose article in 
Punch, July 29, 1865: xlix. 365. 

‘To My Bride (whoever she may be) — 


Fun, June 9, 1866: iii. 125. Reprinted 
1869, 1876, 1898. 
‘To Phoebe.’ Origin untraced. Reprinted 


1869, 1876, 1882, 1898. Set to music by A. W. 
Beecham, ‘1931.’ Utilised in ‘The Yeomen of 
the Guard,’ 1888. 

‘To the Terrestrial Globe, by a Miserable 
Wretch ’—Fun. Reprinted 1869, 1876, 1898, 
which illustrated it for the first time. 

‘Tom Red Tape’—Comic News, Aug. 8, 
1863: i. 26. 

‘Trial by Jury ’—Fun, April 11, 1868, vii. 
54. This was the foundation of the ‘ Savoy 
Operas,’ being made into a one-act opera of 
the same name at the Royalty Theatre, Mar. 
25, 1875. Reprinted in facsimile Sheffield 
Telegraph, March 1925. 

‘The Troubadour ’—Fun, Sept. 21, 1867: 
vi. 15. Reprinted 1869, 1876, 1882, 1898, 
with drawings changed. Set to music by A. 
W. Beecham, 1931. 

‘The Two Majors’—Fun, April 3, 1869: 
ix. 41: ‘‘ No, 65.” tose Bos 1873, 1876, 
1882, 1898, drawings unchanged. 
music by A. W. Beecham, 1931. 

‘The Two Ogres ’—Fun, Jan, 23, 1869: 
viii. 204: the first to be called ‘The Bab 
Ballads.’ Reprinted 1873, 1876, 1882, 1898, 
with all the drawings changed. Set to music 
by A. W. Beecham, 1931. 

‘ The Undecided Man: to the air of ‘‘ The 
Sugar Shop ’’ ’—T’om Hood’s Comic Annual, 
1868, p. 79. One of ‘A Batch of [Three] 
Ballads’ signed W. S. Gilbert. Reprinted 
by Searle, 1932. 

‘An Unfortunate Likeness’—Fun, Nov. 
14, 1868: viii. 97. Reprinted 1873, 1876, 
1882, 1898, with two drawings changed and 
one added. 

‘The Variable Baby ’—Fun, Oct. 9, 1869: 
mpl: “No. 75.” Reprinted by Goldberg, 
1929, and Searle, 1932. 

‘The Way of Wooing’ — Fun, Sept. 11, 
1869: x. 13: ‘No. 73.” Reprinted 1873, 
1876, 1882, 1898. Set to music by A. W. 
Beecham, 1931, 

‘What is 


Set to 


Burlesque?? — _ Belgravia, 








December, (18702). 

‘The Wise Policeman’ — Fun, 
1870; xii. 156: ‘‘ No. 85.” 

‘“Woman’s Gratitude (a fact)’ — Fun, 
Jan. 9, 1869: viii. 176-7. Reprinted by Gold- 
berg, 1929, and Searle, 1932. 

“A Worm Will Turn’ — Fun, May 15, 
1869: ix. 104: ‘‘ No. 69.’ Reprinted 1873, 
1882, 1898, drawings unchanged. Set to 
music by A. W. Beecham, 1931. 

‘The Yarn of the Nancy Bell ’—Fun, Mar. 
5, 1866: ii. 242-3. In the 1876 reprint Gil- 
bert stated : 

It may interest some to know that the first 
of the series, ‘The Yarn of the Nancy Bell,’ 
was first offered to Punch, to which I was at 
that time an occasional contributor. It was, 
however, declined by the then editor [Mark 
Lemon] on the ground that it was “too 
cannibalistic for his readers’ taste.” 

This statement has been followed by all his 
biographers, but it is not accurate, for he had 
been contributing to Fun for three years before 
this. Reprinted 1869, 1876, 1882, 1898. It 
was set to music by Alfred Plumpton, 1867: 
Arthur Burton, 1904: and A. W. Beecham, 
1931. 


Oct. 22, 


Joun Matcotm Butiocu. 


FAMILY NAMES FROM OLD 
DOCUMENTS. 
(See ante pp. 292, 328). 


Bropiz, Brapye (Essex, 1553-6), E.C.P. 
1330 (3). 

Brocrave (London, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
928 (52). 

(Place-name for a badger’s grove or 

ditch ?) 


BroMBe.t (Chester, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 953 
(50). 
(= Broomhall or Bramhall ?). 
Bromsterp (Somerset, 1533-1538), E.C.P. 
736 (43). 
Bronear (Surrey), E.C.P. 692 (32). 
Browsey (Essex, 1551-1553), E.C.P. 1303 


(39). 
(Suffolk, 
(70). 
Broytr}> (Devon, 1400), Chancery Inqui- 
sitions, Miscellaneous, 275). 
( = Browett ?). 
Brucue (London, circa 1533), E.C.P. 725 
(25). 
(Placename meaning ‘‘ newly-tilled 
land.’’ See Duignan’s ‘ Staffordshire, 
s.v. Birchells. Does this name become 
Birch in modern English ?) 


1553-5), E.C.P. 1334 
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Brusy (Devon, 1504-1515), E.C.P. 287 

(46). 

; Brycurryrr (London, 1533-8), E.C.P. 
737 (7) 


Brytryrre (Norfolk, 1504-1515), E.C.P. 
279 (22). 
Bryte (Worcester, 1533-1544), E.C.P. 743 
(13) ; 948 (45). 
(Short for Brantyle, i.e., Brant Hill in 
Bellroughton ?) 
Brysspy (Cumberland, 1533-8), E.C.P. 833 
(19). 


Bryttite (Somerset, 1553-8), E.C.P. 1334 
(74). 
BuckereELL (London, 1104), Historical 


MSS. Commission Reports, ix. 618. 
(Italian ?) 

Bupper (Middlesex, 
1259 (48). 

Buxney (London, 1533-8), E.C.P. 868 (6). 

Bution (Somerset, cir. 1508-1312), P.R.O. 
Ancient Deeds 9560. 

Butuiser' (Bristol, 1533-8), E.C.P. 737 (28). 
{ ButioucH, London Directory, 1921. 

Butiow (York, 1533-8), E.C.P. 881 (28). 

( (Form of Gaelic Bulloch ?) 

Bumsie (Suffolk, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 950 
(88). 

Bunyarp (Kent, 1551-3), E.C.P. 1294 (25). 

(= Banyard ?) 

Bursewi (Seaford, Co. Sussex, 1931), per- 
sonal observation. 

Burcy (Somerset, 1397), Chancery Inquisi- 
tions, Miscellaneous 265 (20). 

Burney. The grandfather of Dr. Burney 
(‘ D.N.B.’) was named MacBurney. 

Burres (New’ Brunswick, 1825-1885, 
Huguenot and Puritan stock), ‘ Oxford Ency- 
clopaedia of Canada.’ 

(Devon, 1544-1547), 1106 

(75). 

(Salop, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 978 (47). 
(= Dutch Bus?) 

Busurop (cir. 1780), Bowditch’s ‘ Suffolk 
(U.S.A.) Surnames.’ 

Bustett (Somerset, 
(15). 

(= Bussell? But cf. Bystell.) 


1547-1551), E.C.P. 


E.C.P. 
Buse ; 


1551-3), E.C.P. 1323 


Busterp (Lincoln, 1533-8), E.C.P. 880 
(67). 

Burtrery, London Directory, 1923. 
Butrress (Cambridge, 1932), personal 
observation. 


( = Butta’s son ?) 
{aes (Chester, 1553), E.C.P. 1328 (29). 
Buxey (Southampton, 1896), personal ob- 
| servation. 
(From personal name Buca?) 








Bye.t (no county, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 94 
(77). 
Cf. Ely Byall Fen. 
Cambridge. ) 
Byou (Somerset, cir, 1500), P.R.O. Ancient 
Deeds C 9134. 
By ten (York, 1504-1515), E.C.P. 284 (25), 
Bytwyn (Hereford, 1538-1544), E.C.P, 
1060 (41). 
(Essex, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1278 


(Place-name near 


BynpE | . 

(Sussex, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 12% 
(13). 

Byst (Salop, 1533-8), E.C.P. 845 (42). 
(Either Scotch buist, a box, found in 
Gower, or short for Biset.) 


Bystett (Lincoln, 1544-7), E.C.P. 11% 
a 

(Cf. Bustell). 
Capput (1544-7), E.C.P. 1114 (1). 
CacHEMAYDE (Gloucestershire, 1538-1544), 


E.C.P. 970 (1). 
CacHERELL (Kent, 1431-1473), E.C.P. 10 
(319). 
(Place-name from Cacheral in Calvados?) 
Cacer (Hants, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1342 (1). 
(= cadger? Cf. Keger.) 
a (Suffolk, 1533-8), E.C.P. 724 
(43). 


(Connected with cocker, a quiver or 
gaiter? ‘N.E.D.’ gives a Low-German 
form kaker.) 
CakHO (Essex, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1339 (1). 
( Cavesse (Hereford, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
968 (1). 
CayLess, London Directory, 1927. 
(= Calais, or Caylus in Southern France? 
Barber connects it with St. Kawles in 
Normandy). 
CaLaLL. See Calowe. 
Cattot (London or Stafford, 1475), Ex. 
chequer Inquisit : post mortem i, 230 (11). 
CauLer (Kent, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1452 (11). 
CattynG (Oxford or Berks, 1386), Chancery 
Inquisitions, Miscellaneous 239 (12). 
PS aap (Dorset, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1430 
Catowr, Calall (Derby, 1544-7), E.C.P. 
1121 (23). 
— (Hants, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 942 
). 
(Place-name from Camber, Co. Kent?) 
( CaMOCKE (Essex, cir. 1700), ‘ D.N.B.’ 
(Lincoln, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
| Caatatoce \ “971 (1). 
} (Surrey), Manning and Bray, 
ili, 329. 
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Campynet (Leicester, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1368 
(109). 
Cantanp (London, 1533-8), E.C.P. 861 (59). 
CannycaLL (Devon, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1004 
(62). 
(Place-name from Kenninghall, Co. Nor- 
folk ?) 
Cansy (Norfolk, 1533-8), E.C.P. 771 (58). 
CapesTAKE (Notts, 1533-1555), E.C.P. 1365 
(48). 
Capstacke (Northants, 1553-8), Court of 
Requests 22 (3). 
CapstoKE (Northants, 1555-8), E.C.P, 1412 
(4). 
(= Capstick, Copestake), 
Cantowe (Suffolk, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1419 
(Hardly Irish). 
Caron (Norfolk, 1431-1473), 
(126). 
Carypay (Herts, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1078 
(612). 
Carytu (Surrey, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1341 (56). 
{a (Surrey, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1344 


E.C.P. 11 


(11). 
Caston (Worcester, 1692), D.N.B. 
CaseLyGut (Devon, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1208 
(6). 
CassaNDRE (Cambridge, 1408), Chancery 
Inquisitions, Miscellaneous, 287 (13), 
CaTHERN (Pembroke, 1538-1544), 
966 (19). 
(Welsh cadawn = powerful ?). 
(Kent, 1544-1547), E.C.P. 1111 

(24). 

(————, 1538-1544), 
970 (22). 
Caton, London Directory, 1931. 
(Place-name from Widecombe-in-the- 
Moor, Co. Devon). 
CawnitTHE (Devon, 1533-8), E.C.P. 900 (6). 
(Softening of Cornish Carwithen or place- 
name from Cowehithe, in Suffolk ?). 
CaycHEHARE (Norfolk 1207), Chancery In- 
quisitions, Miscellaneous, 285 (1). 

Caytess. See Calesse. 
| Cuarryn (Wilts, 1538-1522), E.C.P. 963 
| CHEFFINS (Map-maker, personal memory). 
oo (Wilts, 1600-1685), D.V.B. 


Cake (Cambridge, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1210 


(11) 
(= chalk ?). 
a (Wilts, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1452 


E.C.P. 


CATHTHE ? 
\ E.C.P. 


uanoeen (York, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1411 





(Cf. French chardonniire = 
covered with thistles), 
CHARLAMENT (Worcester, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 


ground 


965 (18). 
Cuarrins. See Chaffyn. 

Cuerrton (Salop, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1454 
(70). 


Cuevyn (Kent, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1448 (61). 
(= O.E. Sceafurne or chevin, the name 
of the fish chub?) 

Currrincn. See Chaffyn. 

Curperr (Somerset, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1357 

5). 

(Dim, of Chipp?). 
J. B. Wattrs CHAPMAN. 
(To be continued). 
RAGON-GUARDED TREASURE.—The 
repeated findings, not only of early 
treasure, or, later, Roman monies, in ‘‘howes’’ 
or barrows; hidden-away by our forebears of 
various races under the notion of their in- 
violability, whether warded by the ghosts of 
the departed, or, as in the Saga-stories, by 
dragon-guardians — have occasionally left 
proof of this practice only in field- and 
place-names. Perhaps it may be of interest 
to put one from Co. Gloucester on record as 
an example of a suggestive character. 

At Chedworth, there is an anciently-worked 
quarry a little above the river, once Cuneglan, 
now abbreviated to Coln, lying opposite the 
Roman-British villa site, and hence some of 
the coins and other objects now in the villa- 
museum are known to have come. Locally, its 





old twelfth-century name .of Drakenhord 
(1222) has, by now, died out: but 
it was dinily known to a_ veteran 


thirty years ago and I got 
him to repeat his two-syllable (Dragnur) 
version of it, to me. Afterwards, he said he 
had worked some stone there when a boy: but 
his fellows had very ‘‘ queer notions about the 
spot,’’ and thought it haunted by some sort of 
a worm or snake (cf, Place-names Wyrmehord 
and Hordweard) though they had found one 
or two old “‘ bits of coin.’’ This was in 1920. 

In 1925, when the neighbouring villa, with 
no little difficulty, passed to the National 
Trust, it became possible to scrutinise all that 
the museum-cases contained. There, among 
other unlabelled objects, and some still 
wrapped in old brown paper and string, were 
met with a few undisturbed fragments from 
the quarry in question; and I forthwith for- 
warded them to the British Museum, South 
Kensington (Natural History Section), after 
having them most kindly identified for me by 


quarry-man 
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Sir Arthur Keith as 1, worn fragment of jaw; 
2, cervical vertebra; 3, three vertebr® (dor- 
sal) of Steneosaurus Brevidens (Phillips), a 
formidable reptile, of the Crocodile-family 
(eighteen feet long). Noting that ‘‘the speci- 
mens are a good deal better than some we have 
on exhibition,’’ Mr. Bather, the keeper, asked 
if the Museum might retain these bones, and 
I therefore obtained leave from the National 
Trust Board to present them in their name: 
for it was quite useless to offer them to any 
long-over-charged and_ ill-devised museum, 
and a less characteristic example has, later 
(1935) been met near Stow-on-the-Wold. 

Here, therefore, we seem to find the real 
tradition of the field-name—Dragenhord. It 
is even quite possible that the ford adjoining 
it gave rise to the place-name Drakensforde, 
since that belonged also to medieval Winch- 
combe Abbey and we find a vicar of theirs 
called John de Drokensford, while I may men- 
tion that a XIII—XIV-century stone cross 
was found (c. 1866) together with two 
Christian burials, in the extremist chamber 
of the villa, toward the R. Coln. 


St.Ciatr BappDELry. 


RIDE=FINE CLOTHING: PERSONAL 
DISPLAY.—A young man here in North 
Hampshire not long ago criticised a friend 
for spending too much money on his “‘ pride,”’ 
in the old sense of fine clothes. This re- 
minded me of the Lady Alice Lea (‘N. & Q.,’ 
9S. x.): 
The earth must hide 
Both eyes and pride: 
and of the ‘‘ Peacock in his Pride’ 
In pride of May 
The fields are gay; 
and I was pleased to find the word still exist- 
ing in this sense. I have not, however, found 


and of 


anyone else in this neighbourhood who 
knew it. G. E. P. A. 
IBLIOGRAPHY OF WESTMINSTER 


SCHOOL.—There is a good list of the 
better-known books relating to the school in 
‘The Public Schools’ Year-Book’ for 1936, 
pp. 892-5, but it omits the following: 

Term Lectures addressed in Westminster 
Abbey to the Boys of Westminster School, by 
the Rev. William Conway, M.A., Canon of 
Westminster and Term Lecturer. (London, 
W. H. Dalton, 1873, 12mo.).’ 


Canon Conway was Rector of St. Mar- 


garet’s, Westminster, from 1864-1876. He is 
commemorated b 
the north wal 


a bust with inscription on 
of the church, which was 











originally on the south wall; and by Plate 
No. cii. on the Westminster Tobacco-Box, 


G. W. Wruicur, 


ABRICS IN THE LYME_ Rk&GIg 
RECORDS.—In Lyme Regis Court 
Books of the sixteenth and seventeenth cep. 
turies, I have come across four designations 
of fabrics which are linked together in 4 
curious manner. Lyme, of course, was a 
cloth town, and dealt largely (when not pre- 
vented by war) with the neighbouring coast 
of France. The four fabrics as they appear 
in the records of the Court of the Mayor of 
Lyme, are “trigar’’ (1561), ‘‘ dowlas” 
(1561), ‘ lockrams ’’ (1640), and ‘‘ rosterne ” 
(1661). On the authority of the ‘0.E.D,; 
the three first, which are described as a coarse 
linen material, are derived respectively from 
the following towns, viz., Tréguier (Cétes-du. 
nord), Daoulas (Finistére), and Locronan 
(Finistére), 

On the same analogy, but without the 
authority of the ‘O.E.D.,’ Rosterne in attri- 
buted to Rostrenen (Cétes-du-nord). Now 
all these places are in Brittany, within easy 
distance of one another, on the same tongue 
of land which has Brest at its westem 
extremity. Is there not something notable in 
this aggregation of names of fabrics all deriy- 
ing from one limited district ? 

C. WankLyy. 

INGER-AND-DIE: A PECULIAR 

PLACE-NAME.—Perhaps the most pecu- 
liar name given to a hamlet is that to be met 
with in the county of Durham, near Ferty- 
hill, ‘‘ Linger-and-die.’’ It is not so remote 
as its name may suggest. The inhabitants 
can stand on their own doorsteps and watch 
the Silver Jubilee and some of the fastest 
trains in the country whizzing by, the main 
London to Edinburgh line of the L.N.ER 
Company being within a few yards of them 
To get to shops ov places of amusement they 
have to pick their way along a track by the 
side of the railway which meets the highroad 
to Ferryhill. When there is a funeral 4 
platelayer’s bogie has to be transformed into 
a hearse ; otherwise the coffin has to be carried 
along the railway side for more than a mile 
The male tenants of the houses are railway- 
men, quarrymen, or miners. The women 
make a week-end journey to Ferryhill fo 
their household supplies, and they have t0 
carry all their purchases home themselves. _ 

The village had its origin when the rail 
way line was being built upwards of 100 year 


ago. H. Askew. 
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Readers Queries. 





IGNS FOR “ PLUS” AND ‘“ MINUS.” | 

—Mr. L. Hogben, in his extremely inter- | 
esting book, “Mathematics for the Million,’ 
says: 

Our word “ plus ” is short for “ surplus.” In 
the medieval warehouses the mark “ + ” and | 
“-” were chalked on sacks, crates, or_ barrels 
to signifiy whether they exceeded or fell short 
of the weight assigned. These signs were intro- 
duced into general use by one of the first pro- 
ducts of the printing press—Widman’s Com- 
mercial Arithmetic, published in 1489 at 
leipzig—and one of the first to use them for 
slying equations was Stevinus a mer- 
chant’s clerk. 

As to the word ‘‘ plus,”’ it is surely not 
short for anything, and it would be truer to 
say that ‘‘ surplus ”’ is long for “ plus ”’ than 
vice versa. But it would be interesting to 
know if there is any derivation for the signs + 
and —, or whether they are merely arbitrary. 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


OLITE SYNONYMS FOR PRISONS. — 
Under ‘ Memorabilia’ at ante p. 326— 
discussing a brochure by Dr. F. W. Cock— 
you mention ‘‘ King’s College, St. Geonrge’s 
Fields,’ at the head of a letter of Hasted’s, 
asa polite version of his then true address, 
the King’s Debtors’ Prison. Was such use 
of a polite synonym common, or have we here 
oly a vagary of that particular prisoner? 
If it was, or is, a usual form of politeness, 
Ishould like to know the synonyms for other 

prisons, 

H. F. 


BYNOLDS AND OTHER SURNAMES: 
PRONUNCIATION.—Lord Macmillan, 
at the Royal Academy Banquet on 1 May, 
pronounced the name of Sir Joshua as though 
it were written ‘‘ Rainolds,”’ as indeed it has 
been written alternatively by families bear- 
ing the name. Might Lord Macmillan have 
quoted authority for his course ? 

Among other names about which one has 
put oneself right in recent years are those of 
Edmond Halley (pronounced ‘‘ Hawley,”’ as 
Mr. MacPrxe has shown) and Benjamin 
Hoadly, pronounced ‘‘ Hodley ’’ (vide ‘ The 

anksgiving, Second Part,’ in ‘ The Verney 
letters of the Eighteenth Century from the 
MSS. at Claydon House ’) : 





Among the Low Churchmen I find that as 
oddly 


Some pin all their faith on one Benjamin 
Hoadly. 
FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


HE FIRST PATRON SAINT.—The idea 
of a patron saint is familiar enough, and 
the assumed connection of the idea with 
ancient mythology equally so. 1 should like 
to be told who was the Christian saint first 
recognised as a patron of anything more than 
an individual church; particularly who was 
first taken as patron of any craft or calling. 
Am I right in thinking that St. Francois de 
Sales, some years ago officially declared the 
patron saint of journalists, is the last patron 
saint that has been established ? 
R. O. 


RITISH GOVERNORS OF TRINIDAD: 
PORTRAITS WANTED. — Mr. T. H. 
Scott, O.B.E., chairman of the Victoria Insti- 
tute in Trinidad, is anxious to obtain por- 
traits of the following to complete a collection 
of portraits of the British Governors of 
Trinidad ; 


Colonel Sir Henry McLeod. 1840 
Sir Charles Elliott, K.C.B. 1854 
Robert W. Keat. 1857 


Sir Sanford Freeling, K.C.M.G. 1880 
I should be glad to hear from any 
reader who may be able to help Mr. Scott 
in his quest. 
ALGERNON ASPINALL. 
The West India Committee, 14, Trinity 
Square, London, E.C.3. 


OCKED UP IN THE ABBEY. — Mrs. 
Laetitia Pilkington was once by mistake 
locked up all night in Westminster Abbey. 
Has this adventure happened to anyone else ? 
N. E. 
ALISBURY AND WINCHESTER 
JOURNAL, 1761.—I am anxious to con- 
sult the numbers of the Salisbury and Win- 
chester Journal for March and April, 1761. 
If any reader could tell me where a 
file of that newspaper covering those months 
was to be found, I should be extremely grate- 
ful. They are not in the office file of the 
Journal at Salisbury. 


(Miss) J. E. Norton. 


ECORDS OF DOMESTIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE.—Does there exist—or has anyone 
suggested there should be made—any list of 
the works of architects? Or, the other way 


round, are there any lists of houses in streets 
or districts with the names of the architects 
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given? I asked a week or two ago about 
“* Willett-built. houses.’? A correspondent 
kindly informed me they were built by the 
man who originated ‘‘ summer time,’’ but he 
did not give the information I wanted about 
the houses themselves, or the localities where 
they are to be found. 

In ‘ Memorabilia’ at ante p. 326 is men- 
tion of Arthur Penty, who, besides what is 
told of him in the paragraph, was an archi- 
tect who built houses worth considering. How 
can one find out the work of architects whose 
work is mainly domestic and ordinary ? 

8. 8. 

OREIGN CONVENT EDUCATION.—Are 

lists obtainable of English girls educated 
abroad in the seventeenth century ? 
AMARYLLIS. 


LSTOY IN ENGLAND.—Where could I 
find out what plays of Tolstoy’s have been 
acted in England—and when and where? 


L. F. 


ERALDRY IN AMERICA.—Is there in 
America any official source for the identi- 
fication of arms? 
Nazi. 


HE ELEPHANT AND ALEXANDER. — 
Families whose name is Alexander or a 
form of Alexander—Saunders, Sanders and 
the like—bear an elephant in their arms. 
What is the connection between Alexander 
and the elephant? 
EB. C. 


XTINCT FAMILIES: THEIR 
ARCHIVES.—When a family dies out, 
who has a right to the old deeds and charters ? 
Cannot the next relative claim them? Has a 
lawyer any right to retain original MSS. ? 


ESCAPADE. 
URNAMES ENDING IN S.—A final s in 


a surname usually represents son. Are 
there any examples of surnames ending in a 
plural s? I know of a few where the s is 
abbreviated from ss. 

L. L. 


THE COMMONEST SURNAME.—In four 

lists giving respectively the five com- 
monest surnames of England, Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland, Smith figures as first both in 
England and Scotland, and as fifth in Ire- 
land. I was surprised to find it so common 
as a Scottish and Irish name. Is it likely 
that, in these countries, it disguises another 
name? In Wales it is not among the five 





commonest surnames, the first place being, of 
course, taken by Jones. Walsh as the fourth 
commonest in ‘Ireland also rather surprised 
me. How should it be accounted for? The 
most common Irish surname is said to lp 
Murphy, followed by Kelly and Sullivan, 
with Walsh fourth. Johnson as the fifth 
commonest English surname, again, sur. 
prised me. I had thought Robinson mor 
common. Does any reader know whether 
changes in frequency of common surname 
have been noted anywhere ? 


L. L. 


(ORONATION IN FRANCE.—Could any 
reader tell me in what chronicles or 
memoirs one could find the best accounts of 
the coronation of Kings of France? It is, I 
fear, a most ignorant question—Were the 
Kings Louis XVIII, Charles X and Louis. 
Philippe crowned in the traditional way? 


R, J. 
REFUSAL OF CORONATION. — I have 


somewhere read that one of the Scandi- 
navian Kings now reigning (1 believe it is 
the King of Sweden) refused to be crowned 
on the ground that the ceremony was not 
consonant with modern ideas. Is this a fact? 


Has any other monarch refused to be 
crowned ? 
R. J. 
HE EMPEROR CHARLES V: ICONO- 


GRAPHY. — I should be much obliged 
for any notes on portraits of Charles V to 
be found in stained glass. I believe his abdi- 
cation is more than once thus depicted. In 
connection with this, can anyone give me 
references to any out-of-the-way contemporary 
comments on his abdication ? 


RHEDECYNIAN. 


‘HARLEMAGNE: ICONOGRAPHY AND 
4 CANONIZATION.—I should be grate- 
ful for notes of any appearances of Charle- 
magne anywhere in stained-glass. Also, will 
any learned reader tell me, when he was 
canonized, what miracles were alleged as hav- 
ing been performed by him? Are there any- 
where churches dedicated in his name? 
RHEDECYNIAN. 


Fad WANTED.—Who put together ‘ The 

Shepherd’s Kalender or the Citizen’s and 
Countryman’s Daily Companion ’ London, ¥.). 
Preface signed either J. S. or F. S. 3rd Edition 
(about 1706). Not in Halkett and Laing. 


W. F. P. 
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Replies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON THE 
COUVADE. 
(clxxii. 74, 155, 231, 250). 

OUR correspondent Mr, W. W. G1ILt says 

on p. 156, ‘‘ The belief in the transference 
of ill-health can, I think, fairly be termed a 
widely-spread superstition among the lower 
half of the British people in both town and 
country.” I had not met with this belief here 
in North Hampshire till about eighteen 
months ago, but since Mr. W. W. GILt’s 
article appeared, I have made one or two 
inquiries and find it commonly accepted. It 
may be worth while to record what I learnt. 

A—aged thirty-six—a builder in a small 
way, was the man from whom I first heard 
of this belief. He could not say if all men 
(prospective fathers) suffered in the same 
way, and it would be difficult to find out, as 
most men would not talk about it. He could 
only give his own experience, which was that 
he felt poorly during the time of his wife’s 
pregnancy (out of sorts and pulled down, 
with neuralgic pains in his head), especially 
before the birth of his first child, but also 
before the birth of the second of his two 
children. 

B., aged thirty, formerly in the Army, now 
an estate labourer, knew that it was generally 
believed that fathers felt ill when a child was 
expected, but he had had no such experience 
when his own child was born. 

C., aged thirty-six, gardener, knew very 
well from his own experience about the 
father’s being ill—‘‘ It didn’t half pay him 
out’? at the beginning of his wife’s first preg- 
nancy.” He was putting in tulips, and it 
came on him all of a sudden and he could 
hardly get up and go home. It only lasted 
a short time, a week or two, and he felt no 
more discomfort. He felt none at all when 
his second child was expected. 

I am sure Mr. Gitt is right, and tactful 
enquiries wonld discover that: this is a very 
widely spread belief. G. E. P. A. 


“(SONCEALED LANDS” (clxxii. 335).— 

The patent granted to search for these 
was part of a device extensively adopted 
by the Crown in the reigns of Elizabeth, 
James I'and Charles I for the the purpose 
of raising money. It was alleged that per- 
sons were in possession of lands formerly 
belonging to the Crown, for which they held 





no title or a defective one. The Crown offered 
to regularise this in return for a payment 
of cash. Persons were employed to ferret 
out these “concealed lands ’’ and to expose 
any defective titles, when the owners were 
in effect blackmailed into paying for a new 
grant or lease. Another way was to grant 
or let such lands for a consideration to the 
informers, who then extorted money from the 
possessors for a transfer of the new grant or 


lease. There are quantities of documents re- 
lating to these ‘‘concealed lands”’ in the 
Record Office. 

R. S. B. 


Defined in Murray’s Dictionary as 

land privily held from the sovereign by a per- 
son having no title thereto: used especially of 
lands that had been monastic property before 
the Reformation. 

_ The earliest example of the use of the term 
is given as 1593, but a reference to the Calen- 
dars of State Papers shows that it was 
common at a considerably earlier date. 


C. A. Braprorp. 


HE EUCHARIST AND THE LAITY 
(clxxii. 334).—The withdrawal of the 
chalice from the laity began in England in 
the twelfth century and then spread abroad 
until, apart from exceptional cases, it was 
complete in the fourteenth century. See 
Proctor and Frere, ‘ New History of the Book 
of Common Prayer,’ p. 493, note 1; Pullan, 
‘History of the Book of Common Prayer ’ 
(1900), p. 45; and Scudamore, Notitia 
Eucharistica, ix. 7:—more fully in Smend, 
‘ Kelchspendung und Kelchversagung,’ pp. 14, 

23, syq. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


The chalice was first ‘‘ forbidden ’’ to the 
laity by the Council of Constance in 1415 in 
the words ‘“‘ Quod nullus presbyter sub poena 
excommunicationis communicet populum sub 
utraque specie panis et vini’’ (Conc, Const. 
Sessio xiii). Labbe and Cossart, vol. viii, p. 
581; cf. Gibson, ‘ Thirty-nine Articles,’ vol. ii, 
p. 679. 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


Dr. W. E. Collins, sometime Bishop of 
Gibraltar, in his article, ‘ Eucharist,’ in the 
‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica ’ (1910), vol. ix., 
p. 873, says of Communion in one kind: 

Up to about 1100 laymen in the West received 
the communion in both kinds, and except in a 


few disciplinary cases the wine was not refused. 
In 1099, by a decree of Pope Paschal II children 
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might omit the wine and invalids the bread. 
The communion of the laity in the bread alone 
was enjoined by the Council of Constance in 
1415, and by the Council of Trent in 1562. The 
reformed churches of the West went back to 
the older rule which Eastern churches had 
never forsaken. 


A. R. Baytey. 


IR WILLIAM WEBBE (clxxii. 333).— 

John Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset ’ (1868), iii, pp. 
628-31, gives under ‘ Gillingham ’ an account 
of the chapelry of Motcombe and a pedigree 
of Payne, Tourney, and Webb of Motcombe 
and Payne’s Place. Sir William Webb was 
grandson of William Webb, Mayor of Salis- 
bury 1553 and 1562, M.P. there 1559, and son 
of Catherine Tourney of Payne’s Place. He 
married Elizabeth Branthwaite of Norwich 
(ob. 1627), sister of William Branthwaite, 
Master of Caius College, Cambridge, in the 
chapel of which house is a mural monument 
to their only son William Webb (0b. 27 June, 
1613). Their surviving child, Rachel, mar- 
ried Sir John Croke, Knt. of Chilton, Bucks, 
one of the Justices of the King’s Bench, ob. 
17 James I. Sir William, with his cousin- 
german Sir John Webb of Canford, was 
knighted 7 of James I. 


A. R. Baytey. 


The widow of Sir William Webbe, Lord 
Mayor of London in 1591, not 1594, was Ben- 
net, daughter of Sir Christopher Draper ; her 
will, with a codicil dated in June 1604 was 
proved in P.C.C. July 6, 1604. A very full 
abstract appears in Waters’ ‘ Genealogical 
Gleanings.’ Your correspondent may also 
refer for her to cxlvii., pp. 31, 32. 

The husband of the lady inquired about 
was knighted March 14, 1603/4. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


‘THE ALGERINE CAPTIVE,’ 1802 

(clxxii. 282). — This book, which was 
originally published at Walpole, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1797, was not, as it purported to 
be, written by ‘‘ Doctor Updike Underhill,”’ 
who was as fictitious as all the episodes in 
the book. The author was Royall Tyler, play- 
wright, novelist, and jurist, who was born 
in Boston in 1757; graduated from Harvard 
College in 1776; served in the Revolutionary 
War; was admitted to the Bar in 1780 and 
practised in several places; in 1787 wrote 
‘The Contrast,’ which was ‘‘ the first comedy 
written by a native American and produced 
by a professional company ”’ ; in 1781 removed 
to Vermont, where he eventually became Chief 





al 
Justice of the Supreme Court; wrote various 
other literary pieces, among them (in 1809) 
‘The Yankey in London,’ a series of letters 
supposed to be written by an American liy. 
ing there and which, though Tyler had never 
been in Europe, ‘‘ deceived some of the Ene. 


lish critics’; and died in 1826. In his 
‘ Algerine Captive,’ Tyler 

satirizes college education and Medical 
quackery in the North, and slavery in the 


South; then, through the capture of Underhill 
by the Algerines, he paints the miseries of 
prisoners in that country. One of his uncles 
had indeed been lost in that manner and 
though Tyler’s picture is imaginary, it is vivid’ 

A notice of him, from which the above quo. 
tations are taken, will be found in the ‘ Dic. 
tionary of American Biography.’ 

ALBERT MATTHEWs, 
Boston, U.S.A. 


ie SEIZE QUARTIERS ” (clxxii, 283, 337), 

—As frontispiece to the Hundred of 

Hitchin in Cussans’s ‘ History of Hertford. 

shire,’ 1877, there is a plate of the arms of 

Dering of Lockleys, Welwyn. This has sixty- 
two quarterings. ; 
H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


The possession of ‘‘ seize-quartiers ’’ means 
that all sixteen of one’s great-great-grand- 
parents were armigerous. It is, of course, not 
necessary for the eight great-great-grand- 
mothers to be heiresses; it is required that 
their fathers were armigerous. 

Mr. Fox-Davies in his ‘Complete Guide 
to Heraldry ’ shows that ‘‘ seize-quartiers” 
is achieved by the Duke of Leinster. It was 
also achieved by Alfred Joseph, Lord Mow- 
bray, Segrave and Stourton. 

The ‘ Complete Guide’ is not noted for its 
accuracy, but the details of the Leinster 
achievement are given and I have myself 
checked the Stourton achievement. 

“* Seize-quartiers ’’ is alas! only too rare, 
and I know of no other contemporary ex- 
amples. A number of early examples are 
given in one of the genealogical magazines. 
He is a lucky man these days who knows the 
names, let alone the arms, of his sixteen 
great-great-grandparents ! 

The possession of quarterings is another 
matter. Marriage with an heiress (or ¢0- 
heiress) permits of ‘‘ quartering ’’ all the 
arms to which the heiress was entitled. The 
marshalling of quarterings has led to doubt- 
ful heraldic practice. 

In the early days a son sometimes took arms 
differing from his father’s. In such cases 
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both arms are sometimes “‘ quartered,” 
although it seems reasonable to limit the arms 
of a family to one for such purposes. 

Worse than this! ‘‘Arms’’ were unknown 
in this country prior to the conquest and did 
not become common until well into the twelfth 
century. ‘‘ Bogus’’ arms have been allowed 
to persons who could never have owned arms, 
since they lived before arms were adopted in 
this country. Such ‘ bogus’’ arms are fre- 
quently included as quarterings. 

By such means have many of the ‘‘ record ”’ 
numbers of quarterings been built up. Some 
families, however, are entitled to a great 
many quarterings, and one family, whose 
quarterings I have been investigating, pos- 
sesses well over 300. 


B. C. Trappes-Lomax. 


ATIONAL ANTHEM PARODIED IN 
ADVERTISEMENT: ANOTHER 
ADVERTISEMENT OF MOSES’ MART. 
(lxxii. 333). — By way of making 
amends to your correspondent for the 
outrageous parody of the National Anthem 
perpetrated by Moses’ Mart in The 
Minories, may one offer him another effu- 
sion by the same hand? This one, I hope 
he will find, has such a naive charm as to 
atone somewhat for the previous offence. 
ould he see the disarming original—it is 
titled ‘A Valentine ’—with its pretty drawing 
of the fair maiden leaning from her rose- 
embowered casement to gaze down in admira- 
tio upon the top-hatted and _ super-coated 
young gentleman below he would, I feel sure, 
be appeased, 
A VALENTINE. 
Now wakes fair Jessie from her quiet 
slumbers, 
And gazes on the teeming street below, 
Already dotted with the busy numbers, 
That daily, hourly, quickly come and go. 
The fates propitious doth 
maiden see? 

A manly form of fair engaging mien, 
Wearing an air of grace and dignity, 
Drest in a style that’s rarely to be seen. 
His coat was shaped as for Adonis made, 
The fabric of the finest superfine ; 

His vest perfection and of lovely shade, 

His trousers would have made a D’Orsay pine. 
Alas, poor Jessie! Quite gone her little heart, 
She ne’er may see him more or love him less; 
Not struck, as old, by wicked Cupid’s dart 
But by E. Moses & Son’s charming dress. 
The “‘ manly form ”’ depicted in the adver- 
tisement is arrayed, not only in the garments 
80 lusciously described, but sports, in addition 


are—what the 





to these, a short, bell-skirted, over-coat which, 
by an ingenious and convenient device of 
flaps, opens to disclose a much cut-away tail 
coat worn over a décolleté double-breasted 
** vest.”” 

The addresses given at the foot of this 
elegant trade-card are ‘‘Aldgate and Minories 
and New Oxford Street, London.’’ In the 
london Directory for 1839 I find ‘“‘ Elias 
Moses and Son, wholesale clothes warehouse- 
men, 154 Minories ’’; and also ‘‘ Levy Moses 
and Co., wholesale slopsellers, 2 & 3, Ald- 
gate.’? Honours must therefore be divided 
and bouquets duplicated. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


IRTH-DATE OF SIR JOSEPH BANKS 
(clxxii. 334).—Most of the dates given, 
but not that of 1743/4 in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ which 
is notoriously weak on dates, can be recon- 
ciled if it is understood (1) that up to 1752 
the calendar year in England began on 25 
Mar., not 1 Jan., and (2) that in September, 
1752, eleven days were omitted when the New 
or Gregorian Style, elsewhere adopted in 
1582, was adopted in England. The parish 
register date, which may be assumed as cor- 
rect, was 2 Feb., 1742, Old Style, which, after 
1752, but not at the time, represented 2 Feb., 
1743, and is usually now written 2 Feb., 
1742/3 to show both styles. That is the 
correct date for Banks’s birth, according to 
English reckoning. Banks, writing in 1782, 
knew about the change in the year and about 
the eleven days, and so accurately put his 
birthday as 2/13 Feb., 1743, meaning 2 
according to Old Style, but 13 according to 
New. But this is a confusing statement, as 
the 2 Feb., 1743, only retrospectively and 
notionally became 13 Feb. after 1752, in 
England, though the change had been made 
on the Continent since 1582. It is not usual 
to apply the New Style to English dates 
before 1752, so far as the eleven days are 
concerned, but the double year-dates for days 
from 1 Jan. to 24 Mar. are convenient for 
clarity. Actually, the first 2 Feb. which, in 
England, became 13 Feb., was in 1753. 
All this is better explained in such books as 
Bond, ‘ Handy-Book for Verifying Dates,’ 
or Nicolas, ‘ Chronology of History.’ 


R. S. B. 


WEEKLY ANTIQUARIAN COLUMNS 

(clxxii. 325; s.v, ‘ Memorabilia’). — 
The claim for the weekly column in the 
Evesham Journal, which has, I gather, 
appeared from 1905, with a break for three 
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and a half years in the War, that this is a 
‘* world’s record ’’ for such a column, is inad- 
missible. A weekly column of this sort, 
founded by Mr. Thomas Hughes, F.S.A., 
entitled ‘ The Cheshire Sheaf,’ has appeared 
in the Chester Courant newspaper (with 
intervals) since 1878, and has been annually 
reprinted. The reprints now consist of 
thirty-four volumes to the end of 1935, and 
the column has been continued to date. The 
first series (3 vols.) covered 1878 to 
1886, nine years, the second (1 vol.) 1891, 
and the third (the present) series (30 vols.) 
1896 to date (omitting 1931 and 1932), thirty- 
eight years; making forty-eight years and 
more for the weekly column, begun more than 
fifty-eight years ago. I have a complete set 
of the volumes, to which I began to contribute 
thirty years ago. One of the present edi- 
tors, Mr. W. F. Irvine, F.S.A., has acted 
since 1896, and the other, Mr. J. H. E. Ben- 
nett, F.S.A., since 1914. 
R. S. B. 


LNEST (clxxii, 329; s.v. ‘ Family Names 

from Old Documents’). This refers ap- 
parently to the family of Bownest, which was 
a very prolific one in East Herts in the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Their chief home was at Stonebury in Little 
Hormead parish, the registers of which con- 
tain many entries of them. In 1727, as there 
recorded, the stout Jacobite William Bownest 
put up the Royal Arms dated 1660 in his 
church, where they still remain, Adjoining 
parishes also housed Bownests, and_ their 
name is spelt indifferently, Bolnest, Bolnes, 
Bones, and Bonest, in their registers. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 
LENKIN SURNAME (elxxii. 334). — 
Professor Weekley deals with this name 


in chapt. iv., ‘‘ The corruption of local sur- 
names,’’ of his ‘ Surnames,’ second edition, 


p. 88. Among instances of corruption he 
gives ‘‘Blenkarne (Cumberland), whence 
Blenkiron, Blenkin, Blinkhorn.’’ Among 


other instances of the corruption of north- 
country names when they pass south, Mr. 
Weekley points out that the “‘ uncouth ending 
thwaite’’ in southern lips becomes -wood, 
Thistlethwaite being changed to Thistlewood 
and the simple Thwaite appearing as Twatte, 
Twite, Dwight, Thoyts. 
Epwarp Bens y. 


Weekley (‘ Surnames,’ 88) says that 


Blenkin, Blenkiron, and Blinkhorn, are all 
variations of the 


Cumberland place-name 








Blenkarne : he derives Blenkinsop (‘ Romang 
of Names,’ pp. 39, 108) from “ Blenkin’s 
Hope ’’—‘‘ Hope’’ meaning a glen, nj 
Blenkin being the original settler there, 
Epwarp J. G. Forsg, 


AFFRON GARDENS (clxxii, 223).—By 
1675, the year of the second edition ¢ 
‘Systema Agriculturae; The Mystery o 
Husbandry Discovered,’ ‘‘ English Saffrop 
. . esteemed the best in the world . . , 5 
no more propagated.’’ Full directions for its 
cultivation and drying are given. As to pro. 
fits, 
One Acre may bear from seven to fifteen 
pound, and hath been sold from twenty shi}. 
lings a pound to five pound a pound, and may 
cost about four pound per Acre the manage 
ment thereof; which gives a very considerable 
Improvement and Advantage. 

It may be added that good Devonshir 
mothers pass on to their daughters their re 
cipes for saffron cake, and that the “ ever 
famous Thomas Moffet, Doctor in Physick” 
(born 1540), puts this particular ‘‘ home-bred 
spice ’’ in the category of meats ‘‘ dry only 
in the first Degree,’’ provided for those ‘‘ who 
by Nature or Sickness are over-moistened.” 

FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE, 

13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


In a footnote to a contribution entitled 
‘ Bills and Receipts of 1661 and 1685 con- 
nected with the Household Accounts of 
Horatio Lord Townsend’ printed in the 
History Teachers’ Miscellany, vol. i (1922-3) 
is the following item bearing upon saffron: 

Bacon had a very high opinion of this herb 
and said that “ What has made the English 
people sprightly was the liberal use of Saffron 
in their broths and sweetmeats. 

For this statement reference is made to 


‘ The Garden of Herbs,’ E. S. Rohde, p. 113. 


H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 


PRE-LOURDES APPARITION (clxxii. 
298).—A small religious medal in my col- 
lection seems to refer to a religious event simi- 
lar to that in the ‘‘ pious picture’ of MR 
Freperrc Connett Ware. It is French, | 
think, and probably to be dated not far from 
the year 1850. It is of the usual more or les 
oval form, with a ring for suspension, height 
23 mm., width 19 mm. (exclusive of ring). 
Obverse: MERE DE DIEU PRIEZ POUR NOUS 
The B.V.M., crowned and with a nimbuw 
about her head, stands slightly to right, hold- 
ing a fold of her garment and a crucifix 
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her left hand. She is confronted by a shep- | 


herd, bareheaded, dressed in coat and trousers, 
hands clasped in an attitude of adoration, 
sanding, to left, and a shepherdess, in hat, 
dress and apron, who stands behind him, her 
hands sorte: in wonder, but holding her crook 
in her right hand. The shepherd’s crook lies 
before him on the ground. The Virgin’s right 
hand seems to point to a stone, and what may 
be meant for a spring, or a grotto (but so 
crudely made, I’m not sure), while in the 
background to left is a hill on which are a 
church with steeple further away from the 
spectator than other parts of the building, 
and a tree. (I give such careful details be- 
cause, however crude, an attempt at the local 
landscape may be found), 

Reverse: Inscription in seven lines: 
APPARITION | DE LA STE, VIERGE | A LA SALLETTE 
| FALAVAUX, CANTON | DE Corps | LE 19 SEPT. 
| 


" Saillans and Corps are fairly near each 
other, but hardly identical. 

There may be publications of such medals 
in the local learned periodicals in France, 
etc.; I have not gone into this field, but it 
is evident that such medals and prints are not 
to be despised by historians, 


Tuomas Ottive Masport. 


URVIVING FOLK-LORE: UMBRELLA 

(clv, 459; clxxii. 266, 304).—The writer 
has also ‘‘ known all his life ’’ (in the U.S.A.) 
that one avoids opening an umbrella indoors. 
It is known to my wife also—from her mother 
in Missouri. Is it a Scotch or Irish belief? 
I have an idea actors dislike umbrellas. Is 


this true ? 
T. O. M. 


HRASE: ‘THE BAND BEGINS TO 
PLAY ”’ (clxxi. 333, 374).—The song was 

— in Nebraska about 1899. Only the 
ollowing comes back to me, although I recall 
the tune clearly enough: 

The elephant danced around the room; 

The band began to play, ‘ 

And all the people that cannot swim 

Had better get out of the way. 


VERYONE : THE CLAIMS’ OF 


GRAMMAR (clxxi. 293).—A friend of 
mine annihilates the ‘‘ rule’”’ that ‘“‘ every- 
body” must take a singular reference by use 
of the following reductio ad absurdum: 
“Everybody watched the swimmer dive, and 
when he came up he applauded.” 











Oe nilocrninnics 


Ornament of Honour. By E. H. R. 
Altounynan. (Cambridge University 
Press. 7s. 6d.). 


‘PHS is a poem which compacts together 

about as much of all that makes up man 
and human life as could well be brought into 
small space and into virtual abstraction. It 
is addressed to 'T. E. Lawrence—a work, there- 
fore, grounded in the double centre love and 
death. One reads it with ‘Lycidas,’ and 
‘“Adonais’ in the back of one’s mind—but, 
as the expression of a closer friendship, it is 
more poignant and passionate than they; 
largely written in the form of sonnets, it re- 
calls both thereby and in the attitude towards 
its subject the Sonnets of Shakespeare—the 
difference, of course, being that it is addressed 
to the dead. Another difference lies in the 
fact that what the author is endeavouring to 
set forth includes a view and an interpreta- 
tion of man and of the universe. That is to 
say, a great part of the poem is concerned 
with what is sone the range of the senses, 
and yet hardly to be communicated—in full- 
ness, With the ardour essential to true render- 
ing—without images drawn from the experi- 
ence of the senses. We are at the well-known 
puzzle and test of poetry—just how far to use 
imagery from the natural as vehicle. The 
author uses it without restraint. Light and 
the sky, the grander forms of earth and sea, 
and sound supply the chief of the images. At 
first, one is bewildered by their ceaseless suc- 
cession, and also by the inconsequent phan- 
tasmagoric way in which they flow into one 
another—often linked together not by thought 
but merely by the thread of passion which 
runs through the whole. In time one comes 
to see them as a body of counters, or symbols 
set over against the super-sensible significance 
to be conveyed; these or those are picked out 
of the heap and used without reference to 
their relation to one another. So under- 
stood, combined with the author’s real, though 
not always working, gift for seizing the happy 
and right word, they have mostly the force 
of true poetry, and so they carry the reader 
on in spite of a certain fatigue and constantly 
returning protest. 

Every reader in the least competent to 
appreciate this work bears about with him 
in his mind images for the rendering of 
inward experience, which, fundamentally, 
are like these. The supreme art or power of 
the poet is that which + a chosen image—it 
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may be, by one word—sets all that inner | of an element of antiquity, it is a relatiy 
world alight and alive, adding just the crown- | modern jargon, and in many respects ng; 
ing novelty. It is so that he drives right home | English than Irish. Word-formation ; 
what he has to say. An endless torrent of | be accounted for by the use of certain 
images—which to his own mind may be re-| known methods of word-modification : 
lease and enjoyment — cannot evoke that | sal, substitution of consonants, additio 
response; it has, so to put it, no creative | arbitrary prefixes or suffixes, and so % 
stimulus. Here is a decided weakness in the | The words so modified are for the most p 
poem. Another is a want of clearness in the | originally Irish. A full vocabulary, lists 
argument. This in itself is not of intrinsic sentences, and proverbs, and a collection 
difficulty or mysteriousness, so that, once | stories provide the student of folk-sp 
it is made out, the obscurities are a little apt | with the means for a thorough examinat 


to take on the air of intentional riddles. | of Shelta, and this whole study forms 4 
Towards the end are some passages personify- | main part of the book. 4 


ing and addressing Distinction: We begin, however, with Ogham, which 
Distinction, true creator of our world, — many readers will be a more interesting t0 
hough death be thy penultimate conceit, | In a fascinating and ingenious essay, | 
o-eae Suagive Chee, for Cay loveliness) Macalister works out a connection bet 
which illustrate into what frigidity this riot | Ogham and, on one side, the Greek alpha 
of images may peter out at last—and that, too, | on the other, finger-si s. He follows % 
in the expression of some of the profounder | with an equally good chapter on Cryptoloj 
thought. sol ae , which leads up to ‘‘ Hisperic,’’ the n 
None the less, this is a work instinct with given to two jargons, Irish and Latin, wh 
nobility over which the lover of try will | crew up during the years in which Drui 
linger ; and from which, if he admits it to learning was vanishing before Christi 
familiarity, he will gather “moments,” | and the Latin tongue. Next we ex 
flashes of insight and beauty apt to endear it | what Dr. Macalister calls “ Bog-Latin,”” 
to him. ome eae a of — 
hundred words; mostly—but not al 
The Secret Languages of Ireland. By R. A. ’ ny 
Stewart Macalister. (Cambridge Univer- ppeeohseogrn tks Veena a ie 
sity Press. 16s. net). : : tion is offered of the skill and knowledge 
HERE exists—pre-eminently in vile and| Jy, traces may be found even in ™ 
even dangerous slums of Liverpool, but tinker’s secret languages—derivation b 
also possibly wherever a tramp is to be found cui  diienana from wae 
—a queer debased secret jargon called Shelta. ra wie Sad den ys d out of the rani 
This was first discovered in 1876 by Charles + wegovose bahle learnt’ te follow the wail 
Gofdrey Leland, and the discovery was in the re cages ~ wade vagrant. end to ae 
some degree extended by other researchers he with the & 8 t d stn 
until there came on the scene the late Dr. Th Aen vd erenanghns “ ha i 
John Sampson, who, with his enthusiasm and a t pra — ied eee ~ tania 
erudition, both pushed the enquiry home and rege Om wih refi reser and a 
settled the data procured upon a scientific > tie scag ft writi Dr. Macalister di 
basis. Shelta is a hereditary possession of | |!Vely Way of writing, Ur. Maca 
Irish tinkers descending from father to son | full justice. 
and spoken in places to which few besides the 
doctor or the priest ever penetrate. It was 
natural that those who first unearthed it Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 4 
should suppose it to be of high antiquity,| We beg leave to state that we do not u 
and Dr. Sampson, working over the collec- take to — ———nen which, for 
tions made of it, shared that view. Dr. Mac- | T®@80n, we Go not print. 4 
alister, to whom Dr. Sampson’s material on APPROVED ueries’ are inserted free” 


cecret languages has been handed over, is | cheree, Contributors are, requested Se 
unable to agree; he shows by methodical mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
analysis that, in spite of the presence in it | publication 4 
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